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ABSTP ACT 

Colorado State Ur.xversity Counseling Center (UCC) 
direct service activities over the last five years were reviewed. The 
variables examined were: number of clients seen, client load by 
quarter, number of interviews per client, clients* type of problem, 
sex, class, college and marital status. Results indicated that UCC 
doubled its client load during the period reviewed. It was 
demonstrated that the UCC client population differs from the Colorado 
State University population with respect to the variables of sex, 
marital status, class and college. Implications of findings were 
discussed. Questions of possible student needs were raised; issues 
for further study were pointed out; recommendations were made. 
(Author) 
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T"^® student Development Series Is published by the University 
Counseling Center, Colorado State University, Fort Collins, Colorado 
80521. It is directed to the interest of counselors, psychologists, 
and other student development pt^ofessionals as well as administrators, 
faculty and students in higher education. Contributions to the Series 
are made by members of the Colorado State University community. The 
Series include Student Development Reports , which are reports of a 
research or program evaluation nature, and Student Development Staff 
Papers , which relate to theoretical or philosophical issues. A listing 
of prior Reports and Staff Papers is presented at the conclusion of 
this issue. 



The cover depicts man's striving toward unity of personality, 
represented by the magic circle, or mandala. 
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By 

Janes Bryer 

Colorado State University 
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ASSTRACT 

Colorado State University Counseling Center (UCC) direct service 
activities over the last five years were reviewed. The variables sxaminsd 
v/tre: number of clients seen, client load by quarter, number of interviews 
per client, clients' type of problen, sex, class, college and rarital 
status. Results indicated that UCC doubled its client load during the 
period reviewed. It was demonstrated that the UCC client population differs 
from the Colorado State University population with respect to the variables 
of sex, marital status, class and colleg?. Implications of findings were 
discus«eJ. questions of possible student needs were raised; issues for 
further study were pointed outi reconmendatlons ware made. 



1963 - 1973: A JmO AMAIYSIS 



A co=:.wn thefna I'l racsnt Iv^ rnture or> cclleae counselors and college 
counseling ctnlors is tie need for data gat erinq and agency self-esscss- 
ment. Ill t.ieir counsel ins center modal, Kcrrill, Ivsy and onting (10G8) 
describe a dynrnic agancy set up to continuslly monitor itself and modify 
its approach in response to informntional faedback provided by an evalua- 
tion tean. forrill ar.i Hurst (1571) azY.o tba s-no tl'.sme. 

"It is only through ccntinued acsossient and evaluation 
of its c-m functions that an institution can sidapt arid chance 
to .^6ct the changing reeds and improve its efforts to attai;T 
spxific coals (p. 94)." 

To I'.elp meet this r.ecd for i-v^or ational feedback and agency accounta- 
bility, the present ressarch was dfis^'cjned to examine Colorado State Univer- 
sity Counseling Center (LCC) direct service activities and possible trends 
over the last five years. The study focused on the following variables: 
nurjer of clients saen, client loaC by quarter, number of interviews per 
client, type of probleni, proportion of rriales and females seen, proportion 
by class, proportion by college, and proportion by fr>arital status. It was 
anticipated t'lat the data gathered could bo used not only for accountability 
;.jrposes to assess the past but also as a base on which to plan for the 
fu '.ure. 

;iPTricc:!.o?Y 

Existinn liCC ro:ords fron i;50 - 1S73 supplied the raw data used in 
this rv%f^zrz>., \'.vrs specifically, the data were obtained from quarterly 
crn.-^utcr prinLcvts conleir.ir.g infi-niatlon fron client Application for 
Service forr.u'* and UCC Case ClooiiV: forms. Comron arithmetic operations 
WuTa t.'.er. oipl^ycd to arrive at totals, tncans and percentages descriptive 
of UCC trends. To compare tlsese trends with those In the University conwu- 
nlty. University statistics were obtained frotri the Office of the Registrar 
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and tctals, tripans, "^nd • -^c;!:' .!?? v.'8re calcul^itcd. The results of these 

RoruUs of th<? sti!.1y rrt- orcj^.-.iscd according to th? varldbliS ex'-;!rlM?d: 
number of clicr.:s seen crc:> yearj quarterly trenis in cVent load, number 
of iiviisrvlevvs par elicit, typo of problem, proportion of males and fenalas 
seen, proDortion by class, proportion by college, and proportion by marital 
status. 

In this research the term "client" refers to those persons who go 
thro':nh tUt fornal UCC intake process and are s^rvsd in a direct vsy by 
UCC s'-avf. Included here are those students seen for individual, group* or 
vocational ccun:2i1ng. those attending Career D*!velop*ncnt Groups, and those 
atts.riing cci iseling center Lr.sed Cofn^nuni cations Skills '..'orkshops. Ex- 
cluded "e :.tudents incii redly servad through outreach programs such as the 
dormitory based Ccnrnuni cations ricills '..'orkshops. Life Planning Workshops, 
Stu:icnt Couples Workshops, Star Po. er, fiicro-counsgling and !:uman Relations 
Training. Thus, t-iis research is limited to that population directly served 
and labeled "client." 

Numbpr of clients . The rurb^jr of UCC clier.wS ssen in a school year 
v;as d-^riVGd from a sutp.^^.ticn of tha r.Mjrber seen each quarter of that year. 
Since somo clients are seen during more than one quarter, this figure does 
not assess the number of diffpront people served during an acadetric ye&r 
but rathor the grand total rf the quarterly totals. Similarly, it is 
i -possibls to not at the total number of different students who attended 
C:)U)**?'Jo Stst;"? University (CSU) in a given year. Statistics throughout 
thf' Univeriily era '.r:"t by quar:^r, not by year. The University practice 
is to quota tl'.e Tall Qjat ter st .tistics as the total University enrollment. 
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TaMe 1 shcv^s tha* 'hlveisitv fnrollnKJnt decn-^as^s after Fall Quarter. 
Th'js, UCC and C^U ^o-. : ; tvvl to orr :c.:w';he.t In tha positive direction. 

CS!5 Enrollnr»nt ■>y Quarter 





fan 


Winter 


Spring 


Sumier 




15»3G1 


14.530 


14,154 


5.261 




16.252 


14.922 


14 .500 


5,573 


1970-71 


17.045 


i:,?56 


10,165 


G,C76 


K71-72 


17.u03 


15.943 


14.C23 


5.744 


1972-73 


1C.655 


15,595 


14,8U7 


5,052 


1973-71 


r.850 









Average 16.5S4.4* 15,349.2 14.673.0 5.545.2 

*Average decs net include Fall, 1973. I'ith Fall, 1973, ?. «= 10,530.3 

Table 2 niustrctes that bctwee.i the academic years 1968-69 and 
1973-71, UCC d-^an^tically increased (mors than doubled) the annual number 
of clients served, frov. G75 to 1,773. During the same period CSII enroll- 
ment increased slightly from 15,3(?1 to 17.045. Tlius, the percentage of 
th2 CSU population serviced by UCC nearly doubled (see Table 2 and Figure I). 
Since 1971 both CSU enrollFient and UCC client load have decreased somewhat, 
but the percentage of students served remained about the same (see Table 2 
and Figure 1). Overall in the last five years UCC has been of direct ser- 
v1c!2 to 3. £6% of the CSU population. In the years since 1970, the percen- 
tage is 9.C?::. 

The ovenill increase in UCC client load since 1968 does not hold true 
for t'jrr^.(;r Qiartr.r. T*^o nurber of clisrts scon during tliO 5 Sunmcr Quartern 
from 1%9 to 1373 were: 103, 100, 150, 117 > and 102 respectively. 



KS? COPT AViUlABLE p^g^ 4 

Annudl UCC Cli^^nt Loac« l.'ith 
Pi-Tcent'^ge or CSU Topulation Served 
Urc Client l oa d CSU Enroll tnent Percen tage 





875 


15.361 


5.7% 


1969-197J 


3 '^4 


16.252 


7.3% 


1970-19"'! 


x,/73 


17,045 


10.4% 


1971-1972 


1.671 


17,608 


9.5*^ 


1972-1973 


1.677 


16,656 


10.1% 



Figure 1 

Percentage of CSU Population Served 

Percent 




Year 58-C9 69-70 70-71 71-72 72-73 



Client load t>y quarter. Both C5!i enrollment totals (ses Table 1) and 
UCC client loadi» (see Table 3) fell Into stable but different quarterly 
patterns. In each of the five years reviewed CSU enrollment decreased from 
Fall to Su™r. On the other hand, UCC client loa*! tended to Increase 
from Fall to l-'intor (x's « 401 and 1J3). Table 3 shows that the greatest 
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Rur:>or cf clients were sc(*n durlno Winter Quartwr In every year except 
1971-72, Spring Quart?r shaved fewor clients than Fall In every year 
but two; in those t .0 years the totals vere close. Figure 2 graphically 
illustrates the CSU and UCC Quarterly trends. 

Table 3 
UCC Client Load by Quarter 





Fall 


''Jint^^r 


Spring 


Summer 


Total 


1963-6'^ 


244 


269 


259 


103 


875 


19G9-70 


315 


4f0 


295 


110 


1,184 


1970-71 


547 


5?2 


509 


160 


1,778 


1971-72 


573 


534 


447 


117 


le671 


1972-73 


476 


602 


497 


102 


1,677 


1973-74 


513 










Average 


431.8* 


485.4 


401.4 


118.4 


1,437 



♦Average does n2t include Fall, 1973. With Fall, 1973 x » 445.3. 

Intervi ev/s p er client . The statistic for this variable was obtainsd 
for a giver, quarter by dividing the total number of regular sessions by 
thf> nuirber of clients seen. It should be noted that this figure does not 
include the initial screening interviews called intakes nor does it give 
full credit to UCC for clients seen in a group situation. For example, if 
seven clients were ssen for seven group sessions, this would be tabulated 
as one session per client rather than seven. Thus, the figures reported 
indicate administiratively useful figure of counselor hours per client, not 
the average nur.ber of times each person was seen. 

By examininc, Table 4 one can see the grand mean number of sessions 
per client over the last five academic years, as well as the yearly and 
quarterly avcranes. 
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Figure 2 
CSU and UCC Trends by Quarter* 

Number of Students/CHents 




Fall Winter Spring Summer 



♦Averaged quarterly totals for academic years 1968-69 to 1972-73 
Does not Include Fall. 1973. 
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it: \'r.r^Z'} tivv-i*iV of Intsrviews 
pt:r Clici^t by OiArter* a;id Yecr 







V|1 ntqr 










3.3 


3.4 


2.8 


2.5 


3.00 


1959-70 


2.3 


2.1 


2.1 


2.9 


2.39 


1970-71 


4.0 


4.0 


4.3 


3.6 


4.15 


1971-72 


2.2 


3.4 


3.4 


3.7 


3.01 


1Q72-73 


2.8 


3 ' 


3.1 


3.2 


3.00 


1973-74 


2.6 












3.02* 




3.41 


3.23 


3.23*' 



*;\vera3e docs not include Fall. 1973. \l\t\\ Foil, 1973» R « 2.94 
♦♦Avsrans <i:5«?3 not include Fal), 1573. With Ftll, 1973» x «= 3.19 

Two of tr»c yesriy nv?rsr;es . l<;59-70 (2.3S) and 1970-71 (4.19) differ 
from t'le grand ncan of 3.23. !n general, for those t\'/o years, averages by 
quarter vvera lower arid higher, respectively, th^n those for other quarters. 
te»ver, in 1coki.?q at the overall pattern of annual averages, no discern- 
eble trend toward fewer cr more s-issions per client is apparent. If any- 
t'lina, the nursber of sessions per client remains close to 3.0. 

In exanining the averages by quarter (Table 4), obvious trends are 
hard to find. The- overall averaqe nurtiber of sessions grari:wlly increases 
from Fall to Spring Quarter (3.02, 3.27, 3.41, respectively) then drops to 
3.23 for Sunner Quarter. However ^ in exanining the quarterly averages on 
an individual basis by year, this trend is not at all consistent. 

Ore possible trend concerns Fall Quarter. For the three most recent 

Fall qtierters, 1971-1973, scores appreciably lower than the grand mean are 

found. T.»is may suggest an erierging tendency toward fewer interviews per 

session durirg fall Quarter. :icro 6Ka will need to be gathered before 
this trend can be verified. 

^1 
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Typ; rf probletn . T^e Type of Problem dimension was dichotomized Into 
two categories ! Vocational -Educational (voc. ed.) and Personal -Social. 
Until SDrInc, 1971. counselor diagnosis was tbe criterion used. Since then, 
counselor diaq: usis as such has ceased ta appear on quarterly computer 
printouts. However, tabulations fro-n the Missouri Diaqnostic Classifica- 
tion Sy^teir., on which clients state their reasons for coming, do appear. 
This information v/as then used to determine type of problem. 

Table 5 p»*ovides overall suninary of results* as well as breakdown by 
year and by cuarter. Overall, a majority of UCC clients have been seen for 
personal -social (53.3^) concerns rather than for voc. ed. (46.25S) problems. 

A percentage of response figure is provided i- Table 5, since for some 
clients either no diagnosis was recorded or reasons for coming were not 
specified on the Missouri Diagnostic Classification form. Overall, this 
percentage is 77.5. 4.oolcing at school years 1968-69 through 197i-72, one 
can see that while annual percentages of response vary greatly (from 
SD-100%), the percentages In the type of problem categories remain stable. 
While no firm conclusions can be drawn, this fact does suggest that the 
percent responding, though less than 100%, is fairly representative of UCC 
client population. 

Staying with the percent responding by year, it cah be seen that this 
figure has declined since its 1971-72 peak. The Fall 1973 percentage of 
response (^4.3%) is quite low. Should this trend toward fewer responses 
continue^ tne data gathered on this dimension will become increasingly less 
ussful. 

V.\e school year 1972-73 shoi^ed a higher percentage of voc. ed. clients 
than did previous yf»ars. The Fall 1973 voc. ed. percentage is higher than 
the overall average for Fall quarters. This recent increase may be Idio- 
syncratic, due to a non-represfcntative sample (less than 7555 response rate). 
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Table S 

ANNUAL AND QUARTERLY BREAKDOWN OF UCC CLIENT LOAD 
ACCORDING TO TYPE OF PROBLEM 



By Year 

1968- 69 

1969- 70 

1970- 71 

1971- 72 

1972- 73 
Fan '73 



Percentage of 

Vocational 

Education 

44.7 
46.7 
45.3 
43.8 
49.2 
59.5 



Percentage of 

Personal 

Social 

55.3 
53.3 
54.7 
56.2 
50.8 
40.5 



Percentage 
Responding 

60.3 
59.6 
90.4 
100.0 
73.1 
44.3 



By Quarter 
*Fail 
Winter 
Spring 
Summer 



51.5 
46.8 
42.1 
37.4 



48.5 
53.2 
57.9 
62.6 



73.7 
70.7 
91.2 
77.7 



Overall 



46.2 



53.8 



77.6 



♦Includes Fall, 1973. Without Fall, 1973, Voc. Ed. = 50.5; 
Pers. Soc. - 49.5 

**Includes Fall, 1973. Without Fall, 1973, Voc. Ed. = 45.7; 
Pers. Soc. = 54.3 



1!? 
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Table 6 

UCC CLIENT LOAD ACCORDING TO TYPE OF PROBLEM: 
OETMLED BREAKDOWN 



1968-69 

F 

W 
Sp 
Su 



Percentage of 

Vocational 

Educational 



51.1 
52.5 
34.3 
41.0 



Percentage 

Personal 

Social 



49.9 
47.5 
65.7 
59.0 



Percentage 
Responding 



54 
37 
83 
47 



1969-70 
F 
W 

Sp 
Su 



66.2 
54.9 
36.3 
37.3 



33.8 
45.1 
63.7 
62.7 



44 

35 
100 
68 



1970-71 
F 
W 

Sp 
Su 



48.2 
43.7 
48.3 
38.2 



51.8 
56.3 
51.7 
61.8 



87 
97 
88 
85 



1971-72 

F 

W 
Sp 
Su 



48.4 
45.1 
38.6 
35.5 



51.6 
54.9 
61.4 
64.5 



100 
98 
100 
100 
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Table 6 (continued) 



Percentage Percentage Percentage 

Voc. Ed. Pers. Soc. Responding 



1972-73 

F 50.4 49.6 88 

W 48.6 51.4 63 

Sp 50.7 49.3 75 

Su 34.0 66.0 49 

Fall. 1973 59.5 40.5 44.3 

Overall 46.2 53.8 77.6 
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or it may be a preliminary indicator of an cjnerglnq trend suggesting an 
Increased naed for voc. c«J. servictis at L'CC. 

Looking at the overall percentages by quarters (Table 5), the trend is 
unmistakable. Fall quarter showed the greatest percentage of voc. ed. 
clients, 5i.5%. The percentage steadily declined to 46.8 for Winter, 42.1 
for Spring, and 37.4 for Sufrener. This trend seems to be consistent over 
the years examined. For example, in every year Fall quarter consistently 
showed a high percentage of voc. ed. clients. For a more detailed break- 
down of th2 type of problem by quarter, refer to Table 6. 

The higher percentage of Fall quarter voc. ed. complaints may also be 
related to the observation that the number of sessions per client has been 
fewer for recent Fall quarters. The number of sessionsvariable may have 
further relevance here. Since vocational -educational counseling is rarely 
long term, it might be expected that fev/er voc. ed. than personal-social 
clients would be carried over from one quarter to the next. Thus, as the 
year progresses, with less frequent termination of personal -social clients, 
a buildup in their numbers could be anticipated. 

Proportion of males to females . Fortunately, the response rate on 
this di'icreet variable was near perfect. Also, accurate University data 
were available so that proportional comparisons could be made. 

Overall, during the last five years a majority (51.3%) of the UCC 
client population has been female, while during the same period the propor- 
tion of femisles in the University averaged at 39.4% (see Table 7). It 
appears that UCC services tend to be used more by women than by men. 

looking at annual trends in Table 7, the reader can see that while the 
percentage of females at CS'J has steadily increased, the proportion of 
female UCC clients decreased from 1968 to 1971, but has increased steadily 
since then. Thus, the proportion of females at UCC and CSU seems to be on 
the rise. 
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Table 8 

Proportion of Ma^e and Female UCC Clients by Quarter 



11:1.0 Fg.ialg 

Fall* ^3.2 51.1 

IMnter 49.3 50.7 

Sprino ^7.1 52.9 

Sumr to A 49,9 

TOTAL** 48.7 ei.3 



*Inc1uclas Fall, 1973. Without Fall, 1973, P1al3 « 49.7; Female « 50.3 
**Includes Fall, 1S73. lilthout Fall, 1973. Male « 48.9; Female « 51.1 

That the two variables are not crossed In UCC data collection proc- 
esses Is Indeed unfortunate. Tabic 5 shov;s a very high percentage of 
vocational -educational problems for Fall, 1973. In comparison to other 
years and quarters. Fall, 1973. showed the highest proportion of female UCC 
clients (Table 7). It would be Interesting to examine whether or not there 
Is an Increased usage of UCC vocational -educational services by females. 

Class . Table 9 gives the overall and annual percentages by class of 
UCC clients and CSU students. A stable trend is evident. Compared to CSU 
the UCC client population Is made up of proportionately f«/er graduate stu- 
dents, freshmen, and seniors. For sophomores and juniors the reverse Is 
true. This tr-snd is consistent over the five years studied and Is espe- 
cially pronounced for sophomores and graduate students. 

In looking at UCC figures &lone, several other trends can be noted. 
First, since the 1969-70 school year the proportion of non-students served 
by UCC has dropped markedly. Second, in all but two years the highest per- 
centage of UCC clients were sophomores. Third, except for 1972-73, the 
proportion of freshmen seen at UCC has steadily increased during the years 
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1968- 69 

ucc 
csu* 

1969- 70 

UCC 
CSU* 

1970- 71 

UCC 
CSU* 

1971- 72 

UCC 
CSU* 

1972- 73 

UCC 
CSJ* 

Fall 1973 

UCC 
CSU 

Overall 

UCC 
CSU* 



Table 9 

Percentages of UCC Clients and 
C:>U Students by Class 

Frosh S oph. Jun. Sen. 6rad. 



17.9 
23.2 



22.2 
22. S 



25.0 
25.7 



21.4 
23.7 



27.'^ 
21.4 



28.1 
20.1 



22.9 
20.2 



19.9 21.9 
23.9 20.7 



25.5 
20.5 



23.0 
19.5 



18.4 27.3 25.9 
22.7 20.3 21.5 



22.1 
18.9 



20.5 
18.3 



22.9 
19.3 



24.5 30.2 22.9 
27.1 18.8 19.4 



22.7 
19.5 



17.9 
18.2 



13.7 
18.6 



19.9 
21.3 



19.6 
20.4 



21.8 
23.0 



15.5 
21.8 



18.8 
20.4 



6.8 
16.7 



8.0 
16.1 



7.3 
13.8 



10.2 
14.4 



8.6 
13.1 



5.8 
12.9 



8.2 
14.8 



Non- student 



6.4 



9.2 



.7 



1.9 



2.2 



1.2 



3.4 



*Does not Include summer quarter(s) 



ERIC 
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surveyed. During the 1970-71 and 1971-72 acaoenic years the proportion of 
UCC freshfran clients n«:arly matriKd the CS'J freshman percentages. 

A possible explanation for the increasinj proportion of freshma.i 
clients Is that 1r> recent years ot^adter efforts have been extended to make 
students aware of UCC services efiilier in their college careers. Table 10 
examines t?)2 proportions of freshmen at UCC an^^ CSU. While disproportion- 
ately fewer freshmen visit UCC during Fall Quarter, by Winter and Spring 
the proportion matches that of the University. This Increase could be due 
in part to greater awareness of> and trust In, UCC services. 

During SuRiner Quarter the UCC proportion of freshmen exceeded the CSU 
percentage (Table 10). The Sufmer Quarter comparison Is difficult to In- 
terpret In terms of an increasing awareness hypothesis. First of all, the 
CSU datum represents only one quarter. Secondly, for many of the freshmen, 
Surrmer Quarter Is their first at CSU; for others, their third or fourth 
quarter. 

Table 10 

l^rcportion of Freshman by Quarter at UCC and CSU 
Fall* Winter Spring Sumner 

UCC 22.0 22.4 22.8 9.1 

CSU 25.7 22.9 22.6 4.8** 

♦Includes Fall. 1973; Without Fall, 1973, UCC « 21.4%; CSU « 25.4% 
**Sunner, 1972, cnly. The CSU breakdown by class was available for 
this quarter only. 

Overall, thoufjh, a fairly stable trend appears to emerge. During Fall 
Quarter (when CSU dropout rate is highest for freshmen) proportionately 
fewer freshmeri visit UCC. Prop(.Ttionately, rore freslynen make use of UCC 
during Winter and Spring Quarters and re&chcs a peak during the sophomore 
year. A steady tapering off begins with junior year until at the graduate 
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school leval, the UCC proportion is just over half that of the University 
at large. 

The tcridsncy to'.vard low UCC usage by prdduste students v/as even more 
pronounced in Sunmer Quarter. On the average, from school years 1958-69 
to 1S71-/2, nearly half (47.5!§) of CSU sunwer quarter enrollment were 
graduate studeni:s. In comparison, 17, S% of the UCC summer querter client 
load was graduate students. 
Collena 

Table 11 shovis the proportion of UCC clients by college as compared 
with the proportions in the University at large. It should be noted from 
the table that for the first two academic years surveyed, the College of 
Hunanitles and Social Sciences (HSS) and the College of Natural Sciences 
(US) are lumped together, since they were not separately recorded In UCC 
records. 

Overall tabulations Indicate that the proportion of UCC clients frot«i 
HSS and NS (41.3 and 24.7, respectively) considerably exceeded the CSU pro- 
porticns of 34.7 and 15.2, respectively. UCC served the College of Home 
Tccncmlcs In proportion to Its CSU enrollment. Compared to CSU proportions, 
the UCC proportion of Veterinary Medicine clients was somewhat lower, 
while the proportions of UCC clients from the Colleges of Agriculture, 
Engineering, Forestry, and Business was considerably lower. In the Agricul- 
ture and Fngineering Colleges the UCC proportions were half those of CSU. 
Except for ;:he College of Home Economics and some minor fluctuations with 
the other colleges, th<? trends n^ported above were surprisingly stable 
c/er the years examined. Thus, it appears that the counseling center was 
less often used by those students In the male-dominated colleges. On the 
other hand, tv/o- thirds of UCC clients were from HSS and N$ which make up 
one-half of the university population. 

o 
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1968-69 



1969-70 



1970-71 



1971-72 



Perceir^ag'es of UCC Clients and 
CSU Students by College 

Hum. & Nat. Home 

S.S. Sc. Agr. Enqr. Forest. Ec. Vet. Bus 



UCC 68 3.8 3.5 4.1 5.5 5.5 8.1 

CSU 50.$ 5.2 8.4 7.8 6.8 6.6 10.9 



UCC 74.1 2.3 4.5 3.9 3.8 5.1 7.5 

CSU 50.0 5.2 8.3 7.7 7.0 7.0 11.0 



UCC 41.9 24.5 2.4 3.4 4.4 7.7 6.2 9.6 

CSU 34.5 15.0 4.9 7.9 7.7 7.4 6.9 10.2 



UCC 40.1 26.3 1.6 3.4 5.1 9.2 7.4 7.0 

CSU 36.2 15.7 4.9 7.8 8.8 8.4 8.0 10.4 

1972-73 

UCC 39.9 24.5 3.3 2.8 5.8 11.7 6.5 5.5 

CSU 35.2 15.5 5.3 6.1 9.6 10.0 8.4 10.0 

Fall, 1973 

UCC 40.5 21.4 2.8 2.8 7.0 11.2 6.8 7.4 

CSU 33.0 14.1 6.0 6.2 11.4 10.1 9.0 10.2 



Overall 



UCC 
CSU 



41.3* 
34.7 



24.7* 
15.2 



2.6 
5.2 



3.4 
7.4 



5.0 
8.8 



8.4 
8.3 



6.3 
7.7 



7.5 
10.5 



♦From Spring. 1970 unti' present 
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ttarjtal Status 

CSU and UCC records of mantal status were available only from 1970 
on (seo Table 12). The CSU data wrs obtained b\» sinply asking each stu- 
dent to chock either "married" or 'single." The University uses Fall 
Quarter ctntolliT^ant statistics to indicate annual percentages. 

Table 12 

Pcrcentaoes of UCC Clients and CSU 

Students by Marital Status 
Single Harried 

1970-71 



UCC C4.5 15.4 

CSU 76.5 23.5 

1971- 72 

UCC 85.1 14.9 

CSU 76.2 23.8 

1972- 73 

UCC S5.4 14.5 

CSU 81.0 18.5 

Fall, 1973 

UCC 90.0 10.0 

CSU 81.8 18.2 

Overall 

UCC 85.5 14.5 

CSU 79.0 21.0 



Conversely, UCC data in Table 13 made use of marital status Information 
gathered from all four quarters. For comparison purposes, the UCC data was 
condensed into married and single categories. UCC categories of single, 
divorced, and i/idowed were labeled single. Married and separated students 
were classlfifyJ as married. Since the overall percentage of divorced, 
separated and vvidavsd UCC clients total to less than 4%, relatively few 
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c1 fonts wore recldsslfied. It seems unlikely that this condensation would 
render the data mlsleadlna* 

Table 13 
P.Tcentages of UCC Clients by 
Marital Status by Quarter* 

Single Married 



Fan 86.3 13.7 

Winter 85.6 14.4 

Sprlns 86.4 13.6 

Suoer 71.1 28.9 

Total 65.5 14.5 



♦Academic years 1970-71 to 1972-73 

Th3 overall comparison shown In Table 12 indicates that the proportion 
of married students seen at UCC was appreciably less than their proportion 
at CSU. This holds true for each year surveyed. However, the proportions 
v/era closer during the 1972-73 school year than during the other years. 

The proportion of sin-ijle CSU students increased markedly between 
1971-1972 and 1972-1973 from 76.2 to 81.5 percent. The proportion of UCC 
single clients retnalned steady during that period but jumped by a similar 
percentage during Fall Quarter, 1973. 

Table 13 indicates UCC overall percentages by quarter. It is apparent 
that while the proportions of single and married clients reinains stable for 
Fall, Winter and Spring Quarters, the percentage of married student clients 
doubles during the Cummer Quarter. University statistics are not available 
on Summer Quarter for comparisons. However, since nearly half of Suitnter 
Quarter students are at the graduate level , it might be expected that more 
of the Summer Quarter CSU enrollment would be married. 
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"Typical" Client 

As a review of results, but with some tongue In cheek i ft might be 
helpful to construct the model UCC client. She Is a sophomore, single* 
from the College of Humanities and Social Sciences, who comes to UCC during 
Winter Quarter and Is seen for 3.23 sessions for a personal-social problem. 

IMPLICATIOfiS 

The present study was designed as a simple, descriptive look at Univer- 
sity Counseling Center activities and trends In recent years. No statis- 
tical tests of significance were performed. It was decided rather to look 
for meaningful, rather than statistical, differences. While the parameters 
of "meaningful" are left up to the reader, the author has selected the 
following results as having potential Implications for UCC operation: 

1. The number of clients seen at UCC doubled between 1968 and 1971. 
Similarly, the proportion of the CSU population directly served nearly 
doubled to more than 10%. This Increase raises Important questions. Are 
CSU students needing more help? Are they experiencing more Intrapsychic 
conflict? More environmental stress? In a staff memorandum reporting on 
conversations with various CSU officials. Beauvals (1974) raises questions 
about a possible increase In Internal conflict among students on this campus 
and others. He suggests that these pressures may be Interfering with the 
normal development of the college student. From their research on the 
Interaction between students and the CSU environment, Huebner, et al (1974) 
and Bohren (1973) found considerable dts<(at1sfactlon among students with 
the University environment. This could also be a source of stress leading 
students to perceive a need for counseling. It would seem Imperative, then, 
that further Investigation In this area be pursued. 
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2. During the same period of Increasing client load* 196d-1971» UCC 
efforts In promoting outreach activities blossoRted. Several new programs 
were developed. The Investtnent of tlnte and energy Into outreach programs 
apparently did not Inhibit the growth of direct service activities. In 
fact* It could be that UCC outreach programs resulted In heightened agency 
visibility and credibility and Is at least partly responsible for growth 
In direct services. 

3. The simultaneous expansion In both outreach and direct service 
areas raises questions about agency limits and priorities. Continued expan> 
slon In both areas without a concomitant Increase In agency resources Is 
not possible. Yet there Is an ever-present client waiting list and the 
real possibility of increased pressures on UCC for more direct service. 
Creative and planful steps need to be taken to deal with this Issue. It 
seems necessary to continually re-examine priorities, to consolidate dupli- 
cated services* and to abandon less useful programs. Ways to Institute 
high quality but more efficient treatment procedures should be Investigated. 
Agency limitations need to be recognized* adhered to* and dealt with. 

4. Since the heaviest client loads typically occur during Winter 
Quarter* It may be appropriate to consider ways of adjusting agency coninlt- 
ments during that quarter. Perhaps extra staff time could be obtained or 
more agency time allotted for Direct Service. 

5. The possible trends toward fewer clients and fewer sessions per 
client for Fall Quarter suggest that to be a good time for training work- 
shops and efforts In areas such as research and consultation. Perhaps 
early Fall Quart<^r Is especially appropriate. 

6. The definite trend toward heavier vocational client loads during 
Fall and Winter Quarters Indicates that more agency direct service hours 
should be alloted for Vocational t-rork those quarters. This Is true 
especially for Fall. 
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7. Similarly, a possible trend toward a recent Increase In overall 
need for vocational guidance was reported. Recent research on student 
perceptions of CSU (Bohren. 1973) Indicates that students do see a need 
for more and better vocational counseling. The Implications here are 
several: rlrst. more research Is required to confirm the trend. Also* new 
ways to help students deal with vocational Issues are needed. For example, 
a complete* up-to-date career library or Information center Is badly needed. 
Closer ties between tICC and the Career Services Center should Improve the 
quality of career counseling and do away with duplication of services. Ef- 
forts presently underway to streamline and automate Career Development 
Groups should be continued and regularly evaluated. 

8. Since the Increase In vocational clientele Is accofl^nled by a 
steadily Increasing proportion of female clients* perhaps further study 
should be given to the possibility of an Increased need for female voca- 
tional counseling. It may be that separate programs for women are needed 
to deal with the special kinds of problems that women face In this area 
(Vetter* 1973). Staff training may also be appropriate. 

9. The fact that females tend to make more use of the Center has 
possible ramifications for UCC policy. Reasons for the disproportion could 
be examined. Perhaps greater efforts could be made to provide UCC services 
for males; e.g.. to promote the Idea that to seek counseling Is a stror»g> 
healthy thing to do. On the other side of the coin* since females pre- 
dominate In UCC usage* It may be Important to Investigate whether or not 
this group has special needs. If* services could be tailored to meet 
those needs; e.g.* women's groups. 

10. The result Indicating peak UCC participation by sophomores with 
a steady decline thereafter suggests that there Is an Increased need for 
counseling during that period. Perhaps research Into developmental Issues 
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facing that group could be conducted with an eye to potential preventative 
or developmental programs. Morrill, et al (1968), for example, view most 
student problems as due to developmental Interferences and Inadequacies. 
They reconmend programs which "create meaningful and valuable developmental 
tasks for Individuals who need them In order to benefit from the environ- 
ment In which they find themselves.** Additional staff training In this 
area may also be appropriate. 

11. CSU data Indicate that Fall Quarter freshmen have the highest 
Unlversl^ drop-out rate. Yet this group makes less use of tICC services 
than would be expected from their nuRt»ers In the University. While there 
has been steady Improvement In this area, perhaps more efforts should be 
made to Increase new students' awareness of UCC service. It may be that 
the sophomore peak noted above Is 6m In part to delayed mapping. Perhaps, 
during Preview, the UCC could make greater efforts to Inform Incoming 
students about UCC and what It can do for them. 

12. Since UCC usage by students In Agriculture* Engineering. Forestry, 
Vet. Med. and Business Is consistently lower than might be expected from 
their numbers In the University* It may be Important to research the ques* 
tlon "why?" Perhaps there Is less need for our services thdre. Recent 
research (Huebner, et al, 1974) suggests that students In those colleges 
are somewhat more satisfied with the CSU environment. On the other hand. 

It could be that UCC credibility Is low with those students. 

13. The same Issues could be raised for married students who use our 
services less. Are tneir needs less? Are some of their needs going unmet? 

14. The Increased proportion of married clients during Sumner Quarter 
raises the possibility of steps being taken to help them deal with their 
problems. Instituting Student Couples Workshops during Summer Quarter 
might be timely. 
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15. As the author engaged in this research It becane apparent that 
an Immediate Issue requiring attention Is the UCC data collection procedure 
Itself. The main recommendations here concern the area of recording and 
tabulating type of prcblep. First, the counselor diagnosis of personal- 
social or vocational -educational should be used. The Missouri Diagnostic 
Classification form Is Irregularly completed; thust diagnosis data are In- 
coiTiplete and are growing more so. 

Secondly, with the added step of dividing the other variables (sex, 
length of treatment, class, college, etc.) according to voc. ed. or per- 
sonal-social diagnoses, a wealth of additional data could be obtained. 
Questions could be easily and more precisely examined, such as: Are there 
sex differences In type of problem? Are women asking for more vocational 
guidance? Are there some class levels or college related differences in 
presenting problem? What are the differences between voc. ed. and personal - 
social clients with respect to length of treatment? Presently, we can 
only surmise in these areas. 

Third, some Indication of severity of problem would also be useful. 
Beauvals (1974) and others have raised questions about a possible Increase 
In severity of irontal health problems on campus. This is an Important 
question and requires further study. 

A fourth recommendation is to tabulate sessions per client in two 
ways: the present way which serves the administrative function of examining 
man hours per client and a second way, more clinically appropriate, which 
would look at the number of times each client was seen. Other more tech- 
nical recommendations in this area are being discussed with UCC personnel. 

Summary 

This paper has reviewed University Counseling Center direct service 
activities over the past five years in an effort to assess what has been 
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done to discover trends and to provide data on which plans for the future 
can be based. The variables examined were: number of clients seen* 
client load by quarter, number of Interviews per client, type of problems » 
proportion of males and females, proportion by class, proportion by college, 
and proportion by marital status. 

Overall, It was apparent that the University Counseling Center has 
taken impressive strides in providing more service to students and Increas- 
ing Its availability for meeting the mental health needs of the population. 
However, the UCC client population was shown to differ from the CSU popula- 
tion with respect to proportions by sex, marital status, class and college. 
Implications of findings were discussed. Questions of possible student 
needs were raised. It was suggested that certain areas of UCC functioning 
require further study and attention. Specific recommendations were made 
regarding the variables examined, as well as UCC data collecting procedures. 
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